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In Africa today, a pastor 
can hold in his hand the 
books available for Christian 
reading in many of the 700 
languages spoken. Lit-Lit is 
working as fast as possible 
to fill this urgent need, 
Workshops and __ training 
centers provide help for Af- 
rican. writers and_ editors, 
subsidies make possible pub: 
lication of books, magazines 
and reading for new liter- 
ates. (See story on page 3. 
Photo by Lit-Lit 
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This Month: 7 


To the July monthly topi 
“Am | Informed?’ whi 
our women’s eae 
will be studying in the com: 
ing weeks, this issue 
“Lutheran Women” bring 
abundant examples of hoy 
church publications can helt 
keep us informed, if we rea¢ 
them. Whether the subjeci 
be world literacy, women 
work in our fiftieth state © 
Hawaii, the White Hous 
Conference, or Indian Amer 
ican neighbors, ‘’Lutherar 
Women” this month bring 
up-to-date coverage by writ 
ers who are intimately in 
formed. Leslie Sayre 
Promotion Secretary for Lit 
Lit, tells in ‘’Lit-Lit Is O 
Business’’ (p. 3) how Luther 
ans are in the forefront 
literacy work in some coun 
tries. . . . A summer Chris 
tian service idea comes oul 
of Mrs. Fred Kerr’s persone 
experience story, ‘Entertain: 
ing Seamen” (p. 15)... 2) 
In “Liberia Centennial” (p 
25) we have a grandstani 
view of this important event 


Ce Lit 


Is Cur Business 


by Leslie Sayre 


UUTHERANS ON AT LEAST FOUR CONTI- 
NTS are vigorously participating in 
» world-wide program of literacy 
; the production of Christan litera- 


liberia and Tanganyika are familiar 
2s in Africa. Margaret Miller and 
stor and Mrs. Gerald Currens re- 
sd us of the Loma literacy saga. 
stor and Mrs. Otto Spehr stand 
ially for our effort to set up liter- 
- lines of communication among the 
eile people. 


aganyika Reader in Demand 


ve may still remember the Tangan- 
= campaign, when forty persons pro- 
ed eight language primers in one 
at effort directed by Dr. Wesley 
ler. The Tanganyika Reader is still 
sh in demand as an example of the 
H of literature being produced for 
7 literates. Marian Holvorson, and 
tor and Mrs. Howard Olson are the 
jects of many prayers as they direct 

spreading work in still peaceful 
-ganyika. 

wee touch of denominational pride 
' be permitted as we note that the 
lers now serve the whole of Africa 
ugh the already famous Africa Lit- 
ry and Writing Center at Kitwe, 
th Rhodesia. By sharing their tal- 
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Artists from many lands 
express the oneness of the 


gospel in Lit-Lit’s Christ- 
mas cards. This card is by 
a Korean artist. 


ents, Lutherans are in the forefront of 
ecumenical leadership in deeply trou- 
bled Africa. 


Enthusiastic Indian Supporters 

From the subcontinent of India came 
President A. N. Gopal of the Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran Church and Sec- 
retary John Ratman to help plan the 
Lutheran merger. They are enthusias- 
tic supporters of literacy and Christian 
literature work in their State. It was 
Dr. Gopal’s urgent request that Mis- 
sionary H. W. Luetkehoelter be as- 
signed to Andhra as literacy technician 
upon completing his current study at 
Hartford. Miss Ruth Sigmon has just 
been appointed for a three-year term 
to the Central Adult Education Com- 
mittee. This group plans basic educa- 
tion for the State just as the India Na- 
tional Council of Churches makes 
nation-wide Lit-Lit plans through its 
Literacy Commission. By the way, Pas- 
tor John Naumann has been chairman 
of this commission for five years. 


Literacy Campaign in Togo 

Togo is celebrating her independence 
this year. What newspaper will record 
the faithful work of the Bremen Mis- 
sion begun in 1847? The finest memo- 
rial lies in the fact that forty thousand 
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Christians are there today. They will 
celebrate with a great campaign to ban- 
ish illiteracy from Togo. They know 


that political independence is not 
enough and that only truth, fully com- 
municated, can set men free. So the 
Christian testimony of Europe bears 
fruit today. 


Lutherans and Literacy in U. S. 


The fourth continent is our own. Lu- 
therans are publicizing the Lit-Lit pro- 
gram through periodicals such as Lu- 
THERAN WOMEN. Leaders such as United 
Lutherans, Ethel Dentzer and Pastor 
Fred Fiedler, serve on the Executive 
Committee of the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature. In 
fact, Dr. Fiedler has been vice- 
chairman of this committee which co- 
ordinates the work of forty denomina- 
tional boards at work in over fifty 
countries. 

The foreign mission study theme 
“Into All the World Together” will give 
every church opportunity to see the 
place of literacy movements and Chris- 
tian literature in the whole picture of 
Christian endeavor. 

“Into All the World” is a familiar 
slogan. It speaks of outgoing mission- 
aries and great congregations singing 
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A Liberian Christian and 
Margaret Miller, mission- 
ary, produce Christian 
literature on mimeograph 
machine in battle against 
illiteracy in Liberia. 


Photo by ULCA Board of 
Foreign Missions. 


“O Zion Haste.” That was the patter 
when we thought of “sending” nation 


and backward countries. All that i 
changed. 
“Together” expresses the presen 


Christian practice of equal partnershif 
It suggests Christian representative 
gathering through their councils ¢ 
churches to study major problems an 
opportunities and to draw up plans fo 
study and action based upon commo 
understanding and agreement. 


Filmstrip Pictures “Togetherness” 


An underlying spiritual onenes 
makes possible such co-operation. Thi 
deeper unity may be described i 
words, but for many it is hard to pic 
ture. A new color filmstrip tries to pie 
ture our common spiritual heritage. | 
is called Lit-Lit Makes Wishes Com 
True. (See page 33 for review.) Hel 
the children of the nations are seen i 
terms of similarity of play and dream 
Parents are seen as united in commo 
hopes and fears for their children. 


Lit-Lit’s 1960 Christmas Card 


“Each One Teach One,” a new pre 
gram for adults,* does the same thir 


in the form of biographical stories 1 
tell. 
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Lit-Lit’s 1960 Christmas Card 


Lit-Lit’s Christmas cards** demon- 
trate the oneness of the gospel as ar- 
ists of many lands give expression 
arough their particular cultures to the 
niversal hope. 

We used to speak of one billion il- 
terates. In spite of the population ex- 
ansion, literacy campaigns have re- 
uced the number to 700 millions. The 
roblem is still colossal, for illiteracy 
sually goes with poverty, disease, and 
evolution. The millions who have 
varned to read in recent years require 
pecially prepared easy-to-read book- 
its on subjects important to their daily 
te. The Christian writer must be care- 
illy trained for this task. He also must 


* Program Packet, 50 cents. Order from Lit- 
f£. 475 Riverside Drive, New York 17, N. Y. 
** Samples from five countries, 50 cents. Or- 
x from Lit-Lit, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
rk 17, N. Y. 


okyo—(LWF)—In what was ex- 
ted to go on record as one of 1960’s 
ost significant events for Lutherans 
‘this country, the Lutheran Litera- 
ce Society dedicated here a new, 
edern publishing center. 

e society, which in its nine years 
xistence has published 50 Japanese- 
guage Christian books and 60 tracts, 
joint agency of the 10,000-member 
oan Evangelical Lutheran Church 
J 11 North American, Norwegian, 
{ Finnish mission organizations. 
since its organization in 1951, “in- 
equate facilities and crowded quar- 
3 have hampered the work of the 
iety,” a spokesman said. “Some of 
books published by it have been 
ed in and out of various ware- 
ases five times. Needed personnel 
iitions have been impossible as the 
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produce Sunday school materials, 
school texts, magazines and news copy. 
This explains the necessity for writing 
centers like those at Minia, Egypt, and 
at Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia. From 
centers such as these, Christian authors 
are producing a new literature for new 
nations. 


In a day of rapid social change, the 
Christian church cannot concentrate on 
brakes. This is the time for the judi- 
cious use of the accelerator so that 
emerging nations may under God 
swiftly advance to their rightful places 
in the human family. 


Dr. Leslie C. Sayre is Secretary for Pro- 
motion on the Committee on World Liter- 
acy and Christian Literature, National 
Council of Churches in the U. S. A. Prior 
to this position, Dr. Sayre served as direc- 
tor of the Promotion Department, Com- 
mission on Missionary Education. He has 
also served as a parish pastor in Hawaii. 


iterature Center Dedicated in Japan 


present staff worked elbow to elbow.” 

The society’s first publication was an 
evangelistic newspaper which now has 
a monthly circulation of about 11,000. 


Now under preparation by Japanese 
authors are a popular Bible commen- 
tary, a series of books on marriage and 
family life, and two volumes of ser- 
mons. Also under way are translations 
of several well-known Lutheran theo- 
logical works from Western countries, 
and the society hopes eventually to 
publish a 12-volume Japanese edition 
of the works of Martin Luther. 

Represented in the society are the 
Japan missions of six North American 
churches: United Lutheran Church in 
America, Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod, Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Augustana Lutheran Church, Suomi 
Synod, and Lutheran Brethren. 
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The offerings of our women’s organiza- 
tions help support the ministry to Indian 
Americans through our churches’ Boards 
of American Missions. 


Indians 
Are 
People 


by Addy Ostman 


“Never judge a man until you have 
spent a moon in his moccasins.” 


INDIAN PROVERB 


I INVITE you to put on your mocca- 
sins and walk with me among the Win- 
nebago Indians for a few days. There 
are about 350 Indians around the Wis- 
consin Rapids area and in Wood Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin. 

In September of 1959, the Board of 
American Missions of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church handed me the keys 
to the station wagon and with it the 
spiritual concern of the Church for 
these first American people. This is 
not a reservation. Some live in town 
and some in the country. Some pay 
rent for their breezy houses. Some 
have built their own place on a friend’s 
piece of land. 

The first two days I was here the 
Rev. William Chell, pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church, took me out and in- 
troduced me to the families. From 
there I started my parish ministry. 
When the Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tri- 
bune interviewed me and asked me 
how I did my work, I replied, “Each 
morning I just put my hand on the 
doorknob and say, ‘Forth in thy name 
I go,’ and each day tells a story.” I 
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Mrs. Clarence Ostman learning from Mrs. Frank 
Lincoln how to make Indian fry bread, a tradi- 
tional bread-making procedure among _ Indian 
Americans, 4 


didn’t know then they would use this? 
as the introduction to a full-page fea- 
ture story about our work here. 

At the time I came there was no 
place to use as a center. Landlords 
hesitate to rent an apartment to be 
used as a mission. Then one day I met 
a family where a Christian mother had 
just died. The children were cleaning 
the house. They decided it would be a 
lovely tribute to their mother to have 
the house used for such a purpose. [I 
is a big house so the rent was rather 
high. I was troubled. There is a river 
that runs through Wisconsin Rapids. 
So, like Paul at Philippi, I went there 
to read and pray about this problem. 
I read in the Psalms until I came to 
these words, which seemed neon light= 
ed: “I will bless this house.” 

The house has a big porch. It is full 
of nice clothes now, sent by friend 


Lutheran Women: 


In a typical Indian home in Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, Mrs. Ostman teaches Bible history to 


| group of interested Indian mothers. 


om many churches. The Indians come 
> get clothes. I love to dress them up. 
hen I cook coffee and serve lunch. 
tustavus Adolphus Sunday school in 
t. Paul has given me a record player, 
> during all this I have a good back- 
eound of Christian music. Then I 
vy, “Shall I read something?” We 
ave a word of prayer. I always give 
a+ tracts. The Indians leave feeling 
appy. Recently quite a few have 
anked me for the prayer when they 
ye. Not only for the food, or clothes, 
it especially for the prayer. 


sponsor to Baptisms 
he Indians have helped to repair 
old chapel. We have services 
ery Sunday evening. This Sunday 
ill be sponsor to a baptism, as Pas- 
r Chell performs the sacrament of 
tism. 
he Indians do have their own reli- 
jyns. One is the Peyote religion. The 
yote itself is a cactus that grows 
ld in Southern United States and 
»xico. When taken internally, pey- 
: induces mild intoxication and 
easant hallucinations. In the Peyote 
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religion the taking of the peyote is 
a sacrament and an all-night ceremony. 
The Indians who claim this religion 
call themselves the Native American 
Church. Most of the Indians in this 
area claim this religion. Another vari- 
ation of Indian religion here is the 
Medicine Lodge, which includes the 
ceremony of drum worship. 

Last Christmas we had Christmas 
services in the chapel. A confirmation 
class of fourteen cut the tree in the 
woods and trimmed it. We presented 
gifts to every family in the area. One 
church in Milwaukee sent lined gloves 
for everyone, which was really appre- 
ciated. Gifts came from many places— 
embroidered Bible verses on towels, 
soap, dolls, games, and toys. 


Women Meet for Bible Study 

Our women meet for Bible study, 
sometimes in my home, sometimes in 
theirs. We also have quilting bees. The 
Winnebagos have a full social life. The 
least occasion calls for a party. Fifty 
to seventy-five Indians gather. This 
is a potluck affair. The food is placed 
in the center of the floor, and served 
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by the men. Everyone sits around the 
wall on the floor, sometimes without 
removing his wraps. There is per- 
fect order. Hot dishes are made out 
of rice and corn. Fried muskrats some- 
times make up the main dish. Indian 
fry bread is a tradition. It is a raised 
dough fried in deep fat, similar in taste 
to a warm raised doughnut. 


Hears Gospel in Jail 

The hospital calls me when an In- 
dian is admitted in order that I may 
visit him. I visit the jail also. Christ- 
mas Day I was told to contact a fifty- 
year-old mother and her nineteen- 
year-old son. I read to them of the 
angels in the fields of Boaz, and em- 
phasized that angels still minister to 
us today. The lady interrupted me and 
with tears said, “I don’t want you to 
think I’m funny or anything, but two 
nights ago, in my cell, someone told 
me you were coming; I knew you 
would come.” I said that was not 
strange as God was preparing her 
heart for my visit. The son has written 
me to tell me how much that visit 
meant to him. The mother said she 
was glad she was in jail on Christmas 
Day or she would not have heard this 
message. 

In September I had six members in 
Luther League. Since then, one has 
been committed to an institution, one 
murdered, and one enrolled in the Lu- 
theran Bible School in Minneapolis 
under the “Sponsor a Life” program 
begun by the Bible class of Calvary 
Lutheran Church of Minneapolis. 


Winnebago Chief Interested 

The work moves slowly here; there 
are not crowds coming into the local 
church. But we do see results. In our 
Sunday school at First Lutheran there 
is a sprinkling of Indian children 
among the white children in the class- 
es. They feel happy and adjusted 
there. We were encouraged, too, when 
recently the chief of the Winnebagos 
invited me to come and teach his chil- 
dren in his home. 

We saw a powerful witness to mis- 
sions when the seventeen-year-old 
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daughter of Mrs. Topping was mur- 
dered. One morning when the girl had 
been missing for two months, and after 
many anxious days and nights, this 
mother prayed, “Dear God, show me 
where Betty is today, dead or alive.” 
That day a twenty-one-year-old white 
boy confessed he had attacked, stran- 
gled, and buried her in the woods near 
her home. When the officers told the 
mother, I heard her say, “I am pre- 
pared. I asked God to tell me.” Then 
she found the grace to thank God for 
his love and mercy. This same Chris- 
tian fortitude was shown when she 
identified her daughter’s clothing in 
this hideous situation. 

The news and coming events of our 
work are published in a periodical en= 
titled Swift Arrow. This we send to 
each home. The Indians look forward 
to this paper coming. They also ask to 
have it forwarded when they move: 
away. | 

This completes our little “walk and 
talk” among the Winnebago Indians. 
I pray it does not finish your thought 
of the work. Put on the moccasins of= 
ten and come by way of God’s throne 
in prayer. Pray that as we lift up 
Jesus, Indians will be drawn to him. 
The devil laughs at our wisdom, mocks 
at our toil, but trembles when we 
pray. 


About the Author 


Until four years ago a Minneapolis 
housewife, Mrs. Clarence Ostman, 
since the death of her husband, has 
been serving as a parish worker of 
the Augustana Lutheran Board of 
American Missions, among Indian 
Americans in the Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin, area. Her creative ap- 
proach to the Indian American 
quickly gained the respect of the 
community. In a feature story about 
her work, the Wisconsin Rapids Daily 
Tribune said, “A remarkable tale of | 
devotion, renewed hope, and ever- 
growing mutual respect and under- 
standing is being written by Mrs.:Ost- 
man.’’ She was present at the first 
Lutheran conference on the Indian 
American at Cass Lake, Minnesota, 
last summer. 
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pino lawyer (wife of a Civil Service em- 
Rew. reads the Scriptures at a meeting of the 


Re Aloha, 
® &risto! 


by Mildred Christopherson 


s Hawaii becomes our fiftieth 
ate this month, we go with an 
ILC parish worker to these 
‘scinating islands to discover 


where the Lutheran Church is 
hat Lutheran women are doing 


how their organizations differ 


PERMEATING the Church in this Aloha 
state, Ke Aloha, O Kristo, the love of 
Christ, unites Christians of all races, 
cultures, and backgrounds; for one of 
the fascinations of Hawaii, besides the 
spectacular beauty of its mountains, 
waterfalls, beaches, flowers, and cli- 
mate, is the multiplicity of racial, so- 
cial, religious, and cultural heritages 
of its people. The Church must adapt 
itself to meet the needs of the people 
who live—not particularly in Hawaii— 
but in the shadow of their church. 

Arriving in the Islands one short 
year ago, I quickly became aware of 
the cosmopolitan, interracial, and mo- 
bile challenge to the Church and that 
the program of our Lutheran Church 
in Hawaii is, of necessity, as varied as 
the racial and cultural backgrounds of 
the people who call Hawaii home. 


Lutheran Church Not New 


Not new to Hawaii, the Lutheran 
Church was first planted on the Island 
of Kauai in 1882, when the Church of 
Germany established the Lihue Lu- 
theran Church to provide the ministry 
of Word and sacraments to Lutherans 
who immigrated to the Island to work 
in the cane fields. In like manner, the 
Lutheran Church of Honolulu was or- 
ganized in 1900. Facing difficulties 
during World War I, and serving only 
the German-speaking peoples, the 
progress of both congregations, which 
had meanwhile become independent, 
was very slow. 


Aloha Coffee Hour 

After Pearl Harbor, as Lutheran 
chaplains and service personnel came 
to the Islands, Hawaii was soon recog- 
nized as a great potential for the Lu- 
theran Church. The ULCA was the 
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ULCW meeting wearing muu 


Hostess at the 
muu and sandals. 


first synodical body to begin work, 
when in 1946 it provided a pastor for 
the Lutheran Church of Honolulu. To- 
day this congregation worships in a 
beautiful sanctuary located near down- 
town. Its congregation included de- 
scendants of the German pioneers, 
Caucasians who more recently arrived 
from the Mainland, Orientals, Hawai- 
ians, and Filipinos. Often visited by 
tourists, since a bus brings them from 
the hotel area to the church, the ULCW 
sponsor an Aloha coffee hour each 
Sunday morning. 

During the same year, the Lihue Lu- 
theran Church was received into the 
ULCA, and today is an active congre- 
gation with only about one-third of its 
membership Caucasian. 


Reaches Military Transients 

As thousands of transient military 
families moved into Pearl Harbor, a 
Sunday school was organized, followed 
in two years by a congregation. Christ- 
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mas, 1959 (one year later), the.con- 
gregation worshiped for the first time 
in its new church structure. 

St. Paul Lutheran in Kaimuki, where 
work began in 1950, worships today in 
a new chapel and conducts a day 
school. Located in an area largely non- 
Caucasian, the Church faces the slow 
task of bringing the ministry of the — 
gospel to those who for generations” 
have been steeped in the teachings of 
Buddhism, Shintoism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, and other non-Christian reli- 
gions. 

In Kailua, on the windward side of 
the Islands, St. John, organized in 1954, 
entered its new building in May of 
this year. Though an older town, Kai- — 
lua’s population has mushroomed in — 
the past several years. St. John is : 
making inroads in reaching the non- | 
Caucasian, since perhaps 20 per cent of : 
its congregation are mixed marriages. 
With military installations nearby, an- — 
other 20 per cent of its congregation 
is made up of transient military fam- 
ilies. 


Unique Obstacles 
The Evangelical Lutheran ‘Chubell 
and the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod have established congregations 
since Pearl Harbor Day, making a tot- © 
al today of twelve Lutheran congrega- 
tions. : 
As in any part of our nation the Lu- 
theran Church in Hawaii has its own — 
unique obstacles—the extreme mobil-_ 
ity, especially in the military areas 
(with a 90 per cent turnover in two 
years), the blending of the Eastern 
and Western cultures, the exodus of 
trained youth to continue their educa-_ 
tion on the Mainland. 
: 


What of Women’s Work? 


What about Lutheran women’s work 
in Hawaii? Women’s organizations — 
were formed as each congregation was_ 
organized. With the exception of St. 
Paul, which is currently reorganizing 
its women’s program, all have active 
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sroups of ULCW. In 1954 the groups 
inited forces to form the Hawaii Lu- 
heran Conference, which during the 
past year elected for the first time a 
ay member as its president. The con- 
erence assists local groups, holds a 
eadership workshop for training of- 
icers and committee chairmen, and 
ponsors an annual conference of all 
JLCW. Members of the ULCW of the 
Pacific Synod of the Southwest, the 
Tawaii Conference each year sends a 
celegate to the Synodical Convention, 
md participates actively on a synod- 
zal level. 


Program Same as on Mainland 


Attending a meeting of the ULCW in 
awaii one quickly becomes aware 
mat the program, the aims, the ob- 
‘ectives are the same as any church on 
he Mainland. The women use the 
ame study projects, occasionally 
Wdapting them to meet a particular 
seed. Emphasis is given to member- 
mip, education, offerings, and Chris- 


xes and gifts for missions and the 
edy, and service activities in the 
ecal churches are among the projects 
* ULCW. Women have often found 
imulus in adding a local project, and 
ae St. John ULCW has created a 
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an service. Care of the church altar, - 


“Hawaii Kit,” including 150 colored 
slides and varied program material, 
available to churches on the Mainland 
for educational purposes. 


Is Women’s Work Different? 


What is different? An apparent dif- 
ference is the interracial aspect, and 
yet that is no longer peculiar in Ha- 
waii. Interestingly enough, when I 
asked a young Japanese woman re- 
cently how she started coming to the 
Lutheran Church (knowing that she 
had been Buddhist until 1953) she re- 
plied, “Why, that was back in Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania!” While only about 
one-third of the members of the Li- 
hue congregation are Caucasian, the 
Lutheran Church of Pearl Harbor, 
ministering almost entirely to the fam- 
ilies of servicemen and civil service 
personnel, is almost entirely so. The 
occasional Oriental, Hawaiian, Filipino, 
and Sumoan, who make a very real 
contribution to the ULCW, are usually 
wives of service personnel. 

Unique, especially at Pearl Harbor, 
is the extreme amount of mobility. In 
a year it is not unusual to change 
every officer in the ULCW—sometimes 
two or more replacements are made 
in a year, for orders may come unex- 
pectedly. As the Church here “minis- 


J and Caucasian women discussing with the president 
of ULOW ee Lutheran Church of Honolulu how to begin a Bible study 
group for young mothers 
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About the Author 

Miss Mildred Christopherson is 
a parish worker of the National 
lutheran Council’s Division of 
American Missions, under a pro- 
gram of Ministry to Transient 
Military Communities. She is as- 
signed to the ULCA Lutheran 
Church at Pearl Harbor under 
this program. Arriving on April 
1, 1959, for a one-year assign- 
ment, she has now been reas- 
signed for another year. Prior to 
coming into this program, Miss 
Christopherson was secretary to 
Dr. H. Conrad Hoyer, former Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Division 
of American Missions, NLC. 


ters to a procession” it also sends many 
women back to the Mainland congre- 
gations, having had their first experi- 
ence of Lutheran women’s work in our 
newest state. 


Hawaii’s casual dress is apparent at 
a meeting of the ULCW, for women 
may wear street clothes, or a colorful 
muu muu (long, loose dress originally 
designed by the first missionaries). 
Emerging from the Oriental custom of 
removing shoes when entering a house, 
many remove shoes or sandals, and it 
is not unusual to see women at an in- 


No more will Dr. Toychiko Ka- 
gawa visit with young friends such 
as these at the Matsuzawa Church, 
Tokyo, of which he was pastor. His 
voice, though stiiled by death, will 
however continue speaking to the 
youth of Japan and, indeed, to the 
Protestant world through his volu- 
minous writings and __ inspiring 
achievements in the realm of social 
justice by the application of Chris- 
tian principles. Religious News Sery- 
ice Photo. 


formal meeting sitting barefoot. Bright 
colorful zebutons, placed on the floor, 
make easy provision for extra seating, 
for meetings are often held in homes. 


I would like you to meet some of the 
leaders of the Hawaii Conference of 
the ULCW, that you might glimpse 
with me the rich heritage brought to 
our Lutheran Church in Hawaii by the 
varied cultures of its people. A young 
Caucasian woman, who grew up in the 
Islands and whose family has given 
continuous leadership to the Lutheran 
Church here, has just been elected 
president. The secretary, who came 
out of the Lutheran Church in South 
Dakota, is married to an Oriental, al- 
so a member of the Lutheran Church. 
The wife of an army colonel is treas- 
urer, and a girl from North Dakota, 
who is married to a man of Portugese 
descent who has always lived in the 
Islands, is the vice-president. The ar-. 
chivist, a Hawaiian, whose daughter is 


.married to the governor of Suoma, 


brings to our conference meetings the 
charm of the Islands as she accom- 
panies the singing with her ukulele 
and teaches the women the melodious 
Hawaiian words of a well-loved hymn. 

The Lutheran Church women of the 
Aloha State reach their hands across 
the water to greet you with Ke Aloha, 
O Kristo! 


Mrs. Bert Mackey 


Emilie Stockholm 
Mrs. Bernard Spong 


THREE PRESIDENTS REPORT 


Between June and September, three of our Lutheran women’s organizations 
meet in convention. This comparative summary of what they will report to their 
delegations reveals striking similarities in the operation of our Lutheran women’s 
work. 


STRIKING SIMILARITIES and close co-operation in current activities and goals 
ALCW, WMS of AELC, and LGSS (Lutheran Guild of Suomi Synod) are 
rtrayed in the annual reports which the presidents of these three organiza- 
ns will give at their conventions this summer and fall. (The annual report 
the president of ULCW will be available later this fall.) 

The unified plan of organization, recently adopted by all three organizations, 
Zaining acceptance, the reports show. Mrs. Bernard Spong, president of ALCW, 
sorts that in the two years since the plan was adopted by ALCW, 991 of its 
41 local organizations or 8714 per cent, have become unified. Membership gains 
we risen accordingly, with 30,000 new members, totaling 82,423. Miss Emilie 
ockholm, president of WMS of AELC, reports a membership of 4,500 in 110 
ganizations, and Mrs. Bert Mackey, president of LGSS, says the estimated 
mbership of the 14-year-old Suomi organization is 2,700 in 87 guilds. 


cation Primary 

Education is considered one of the primary tasks of all three organizations, 
ording to the reports. The Education Committees of these organizations and 
\CW worked together last year in planning the 1960-61 Program Packet, pub- 
aed last month, for use by all four women’s organizations this next year. 
4CW and LGSS report using Their Sound Goes Forth, Uncommitted Conti- 
wt, and Bible studies last year. The Bible studies were espevially popular, 
ording to Mrs. Spong and Mrs. Mackey. More than half of the general or- 
izations of ALCW and 602 units (circles) used the Bible studies published 
_ALCW. Local groups ordered 16,341 copies. Friendship Press study books 
1 ALCW-ULCW Programs were used by ALCW and some AELC women’s 
ups. “Voices of Foreign Missions,” a Mission Guild Sunday program prepared 
GSS, was used extensively by Suomi organizations. 

“T yTHERAN WomEN is being accepted with enthusiasm by readers and lead- 
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ers,” reports Miss Stockholm for WMS. The magazine is the official publication 
of ALCW and ULCW and serves as a medium of information for WMS and 
LGSS. Its circulation is 100,000. A special page in Lutheran Tidings, the AELC 
magazine, prints official WMS news, and a page in the Suomi Synod magazine, 
The Lutheran Counselor, serves LGSS officially. 


Service Through Action 

The activities of all three women’s organizations cover wide fields in the 
congregation, community, and Church-at-large. Missions is one of the major 
concerns, with a growing emphasis on the larger, more inclusive interpretation 
of the word. A 32-page Manual of Service was published by ALCW last year to 
give direction to congregational organizations in this work. Some of the areas of 
work engaged in by LGSS were seminarian scholarships, directing family re- 
treats, aiding Bible camps, and Lutheran Welfare work. 


Service Through Offerings 

“The free-will offering method of giving is gradually gaining acceptance, 
while bazaars, bake sales, and such are gradually going out of usage,” Miss 
Stockholm states in her report. This significant trend—and goal—is found in 
the reports of all three presidents. Mrs. Mackey states that “65 per cent of the 
LGSS have adopted the thank-offering method of financing their work,” and 
Mrs. Spong states that “ALCW affirms the Church’s point of view by seeking to 
interpret the stewardship program of the Augustana Church through free-will 
offerings rather than through commercial methods.” 

In addition to these activities, ALCW conducted 140 Leadership Training 
schools in the Church’s 13 conferences and sponsored missionary education 
among children and youth by publishing educational materials that reached 
125,545 church school children and 23,215 young people in Luther League and 
teen-age missionary societies. It contributed more than $476,000 through pledges 
and offerings to the total program of the Church. 

A notable achievement reported for WMS of AELC is the gradual develop- 
ment of an organization structure in the nine districts of WMS. 

LGSS added a new area of work last year—a Devotional Life Committee. 
It also completed a manual for women of the church. 


Co-operative Work 


Reports of the three presidents show that all three organizations participated 
in the World Day of Prayer and other observances and projects of the United 
Church Women. During the year all participated in inter-Lutheran activities 
with one another and with ULCW on the local, district, conference, and synodi- 
cal levels. All three organizations and ULCW have representation on the Blue 
Print Committee, Joint Education Committee, and Editorial Committee. 


Beyond Bow and Arrow 


The penetration of Christian literature to remote areas of the world never ceases to 
offer interesting or thrilling story examples. A recent one comes trom India. 

On an evangelization tour of three jungle villages, a missionary was startled upon 
reaching the last village to have a boy approach with a request for baptism. Questioning 
revealed that, in this area where people still hunt with the bow and arrow, the boy had 
somehow wandered beyond his village and had been touched by Christian teaching. He had 
learned among other things the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments. . 


—From Christian Mission Digest 
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. Christian service project that 
hurchwomen’ S organizations in lake 
r seaport cities might consider 
ponsoring. . 
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by Winifred Kerr 


j(mE FIRST TIME we saw Reverend 
eschen after he had brought the 
‘man seamen out to our home, my 
sand and I asked him eagerly, “Did 
make it?” 

"Well, just barely,” he replied. 
hen we arrived at the dock after 
Wing your house, the ship had pulled 
y from the pier. Why, those boys 
jaost cried! I knew that if they 
‘ssed that ship I’d have to drive them 
(Detroit to catch it. By shouting and 
ving lanterns, however, we managed 
beget the ship to come back for the 
Irs. What a relief!” 

hat was quite a climax to a visit 
th some Great Lakes seamen which 
! husband and I had found very en- 


joyable. Pastor Bernard A. Loeschen, 
Lutheran chaplain to Great Lakes sea- 
men, had telephoned me that afternoon 
to ask if he might bring some German 
Lutheran seamen, whose ship was 
docked in the Port of Cleveland, out 
for a visit that evening. He declined 
my invitation to dinner, explaining that 
the men preferred to eat on board ship 
where they would have food to which 
they were accustomed. 

Shortly after dinner Pastor Loeschen 
and the seamen drove up. My husband 
and I started out by taking them 
around to see the garden, my husband’s 
pride and joy. It seemed to please the 
men to see so many flowers which they 
recognized, and we exchanged German 
and English names for them. 

As it began to grow dark, we left the 
garden to sit on the porch. I went into 
the kitchen to get some refreshments. 
My proud announcement that we were 
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going to have a typical American des- 
sert—apple pie and ice cream—was 
greeted with a roar of laughter from 
the seamen. I learned we were enter- 
taining the cook and baker from the 
ship! 

Then we visited. Have you ever 
tried to talk English with someone who 
could reply only in German through a 
third person acting as interpreter? 
Poor Pastor Loeschen found himself 
talking English to them, German to us, 
and a mixture to us both! Before the 
evening was over, even the Germans 
were talking pidgin German. It was 
all such fun, and the boys enjoyed it 
so much that they insisted on staying 
longer than Pastor Loeschen knew was 
wise. Before they left, we drove them 
over to see our church, the Messiah 
Lutheran. They took a great interest 
in this new building of contemporary 
design. 

But that visit to the church made the 
difference between a leisurely return 
to their ship and the anxious near-miss 
of reaching it before it sailed. In Cleve- 
land, as in other large cities, the matter 
of distance is an important factor to 
consider when entertaining seamen in 
one’s home. These men often have only 
a few hours shore leave. The families 
who entertain them need to bear this 
in mind as they plan transportation for 
them between the ship and their home. 

We have been asked, “What can the 
churches and their members do to 
make the seamen feel at home in a for- 
eign port?” Cleveland churches located 
near the docks often have parties for 
the men. Several congregations sub- 
scribe to the Reader’s Digest in a for- 
eign language for the crews of different 
ships. At one time when the German 
freighter M.S. Concordia needed to be 
fumigated, the churches helped enter- 
tain all the crew members for two days. 
Pastor Loeschen arranged tours of 
Cleveland for them, overnight accom- 
modations were provided, and a socia- 
ble evening was spent with the German 
Central Society in Parma, Ohio. 


The women’s organizations find a va- 
riety of Christian service opportunities 
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open to them. Some collect magazines 
for the seamen to read. Many seamen 
are only young boys, fourteen or fifteen 
years old, who are still studying during 
some of their hours off duty. Some- 
times they are a little homesick and. at 
a loss for entertainment. Church or- 
ganizations provide wholesome recrea- 
tion for them and invite them to picnig 
and other outings. 

Offering the hospitality of one’s home 
is another Christian service, much ap- 
preciated by the seamen, which 
churchwomen’s groups can_ sponsor. 
Being a guest in an American home 
gives the seamen a little break in the 
routine of life on board ship and en- 
ables them to see how American fami- 
lies live. It helps to better international 
understanding, too. _ 

As far as communicating with men 
who speak another language is con- 
cerned, it helped in our case that Pas- 
tor Loeschen could speak German and 
act as an interpreter. But many of the 
seamen have studied enough English 
in school to understand it and speak a 
little. I believe that communication 
can be sufficiently maintained by smiles 
and gestures for short visits of this 
kind, 

Now as another summer comes along, 
we are hoping that some of the foreign 
seamen sailing the Great Lakes again 
will have long enough shore leave 
when they dock at the Port of Cleve- 
land to permit them to come out to see 
us. This time we will see that they 
get back to their ship in time! 


Lutheran seamen’s chaplaincy sery- 
ices on the East Coast include the Lu- 
theran Seamen’s Center (Aug.), New 
York City; a mission in Hoboken, New 
Jersey, affiliated with the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York and New 
England; a seamen’s chaplaincy al 
Philadelphia, vuperated by the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania (ULCA); ant 
a Danish Seamen’s Mission in New 
York City, sponsored by the Churek 
of Denmark with financial support from 


the American Evangelical ue 
Church. 


; 
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‘et’s Talk It Over 


Those January Resolutions—in July 


IT IS THE MIDDLE of summer and in 
ll too many places much of the work 
f ULCW groups has slowed down. 
That better time is there to think 
pout the accomplishments and short- 
omings of the past six months? What 
etter time to do some creative think- 
g and planning for the rest of 1960? 


.As a personal yardstick for the past 
months you might look at this page 
| the January issue. The last para- 
caph suggested that each member 
rite a New Year’s resolution about 
sr responsibility in ULCW and then 
teck against it sometime during the 
ear. This is a good time to check. 


A problem on all levels of ULCW is 
«e of communications or, if you will, 
getting information from the plan- 
xg level to the congregational mem- 
rship of ULCW. Effective communi- 
tion means information and inter- 
etation not only on the part of of- 
ers and committee chairmen but also 
sod listening on the part of the mem- 
res that results in purposeful action. 


well-informed, interested, and 
rticipating membership implies abili- 
, imagination, co-operation, and effi- 
sney on the part of the executive 
ittee. 


La 


or committee chairmen this is a 
e to have a meeting of your com- 
'ttee for evaluating the work so far. 
"his, of course, assumes a previous 
seting.) Were the long-range plans 
srthwhile? Were they carried out 
‘that the work of the committee was 
complished? What might have been 
e better? What of the plans for the 
st of the year? Is one of the prob- 
s to get greater participation on 
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the part of the members, or is one of 
the problems of the organization too 
much busyness? This can be asked of 
the work of all the committees. 


No doubt someone is thinking, “But 
we elect officers in June and our re- 
sponsibilities begin in September.” If 
that is the case, this is an ideal time 
to have the first meeting of the newly 
elected executive committee. 


There is no better beginning for ef- 
fective communicating than a well- 
planned and conducted “Training 
Course for ULCW Leaders.” (This may 
be ordered from the ULPH at a cost of 
ten cents.) After the executive com- 
mittee meeting and the Training 
Course, the four functional committees 
should meet to plan their work for the 
year. The plans should be presented to 
the executive committee for approval 
and then channeled to the membership 
for action. 


Suppose you are not an officer or a 
chairman or a committee member. 
Most of the membership of ULCW are 
not. Spend some time thinking of the 
part you can play in helping to make 
your ULCW what you would like it to 
be. Your organization is just as strong 
and effective as the devotion and co- 
operation of each member. 


One of the resolutions in the Janu- 
ary issue is appropriate for every 
member, any time of the year, and so 
worthy of repetition: 


“T hereby resolve to invite a new 
member to our next meeting; to love 
her and help her become a part of our 
group; to pray for her that by the 
grace of God she may come to know 
the joy of serving him through United 
Lutheran Church Women.” 


Executive Notebook 


Conference for Synodical Presidents 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH a constitutional 
provision, the presidents of all synodi- 
cal ULCW organizations met on April 
27 in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, with 
members of the Executive Board, the 
officers, staff, and missionaries on fur- 
lough. 

Discussion centered around the im- 
portance of communication to the work 
of ULCW. Policy and general program 
must be planned by the Executive 
Board, but all members share in the 
total work of the organization. If the 
lines of communication between the 
Board and the members are not clear 
and strong, the organization will lose 
its effectiveness as a helping arm of 
the ULCA. 


Miss Dysinger Honored 


Those attending the conference for 
synodical presidents joined in a fellow- 
ship dinner on April 26. Since this 
would be Frances Dysinger’s last offi- 
cial meeting with synodical presidents, 
she was made “Queen for the Day.” 
The tributes to her will give her many 
hours of pleasure after her retirement 
on December 31, 1960. They showed 
the originality and ingenuity of ULCW 
leaders, but above all they showed the 
esteem in which Miss Dysinger is held 
by all who have learned to know and 
love her. 


Offerings for First Quarter, 1966 


Receipts—January-March—$247,354 

Budget—January-March—$287,500 

It is a bit disturbing to note that the 
offerings for ULCW work have been 
showing a rather consistent pattern of 
decrease for several years. When this 
decrease is coupled with an increase 
in membership, a time for study and 
reflection seems in order. The an- 
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swer can come only from the members. 


Because of a sizable reserve fund, 
the boards of the Church have received 
all which was promised to them from 
ULCW for their regular program of 
activities plus a few specials. Other 
pressing needs could be met if each 
member were to take seriously the 
thank offering emphasis—“‘A daily 
prayer and a daily gift.” 


Actions of Executive Board—A pril, 
1960 


In spite of the decreases noted in the 
receipts for the first quarter of 1960, 
the Executive Board voted special gifts 
amounting to more than $30,000. These 
actions were taken with faith in a 
growing sense of stewardship on the 
part of the members. 


Benefiting from these special gifts 
will be: 

1. The program of parish work in 
home mission congregations. 
($4,500 will defray expenses of a 
Board of American Missions School 
for Parish Workers.) 


2. Work among Puerto Ricans. ($1,000 
will assist in expenses of a Spanish 
Language School for pastors serv-_ 
ing Spanish-speaking people. This | 
is a project of the Division of Ur-j 
ban Church of the Board of Ameri-_ 
can Missions.) | 


F 

3. Medical work in Liberia. ($15,000 

will be added to that already voted 

for construction of Phebe Hospital. | . 

A like sum will be needed from 

ULCW each year for the next three 
years. ) 


Other items voted will be reported 
in later issues of this magazine. 


Won’t you add the above to your 
calendar of prayer concerns as you 
give your daily thank offering? 


Lutheran Women 


rsonnel News 

Miss Helen Evans is now serving on 
ee BFM staff in the position left va- 
nt by the death of Miss Helen Law- 
yn. Miss Evans comes to this work 
ith a rich background of experience 
parish work, teaching, business, and 
issionary service. Her latest work 
s the development of the Lay Place- 
ent Service of the ULCA. She will 
ceive all requests for missionary or 
ational speakers. 

Miss Amelia Brosius is spending her 
rlough from India in the U.S.A., 
ying arrived in April. 

Mrs. James Miller comes in July 
om Liberia for her furlough. 


or forty-two years Miss Maude 
wlas carried on an imaginative and 
ductive Christian missionary work 
Japan. On June 1, 1960, her name 
as placed on the roll of retired mis- 
mnaries of the ULCA. Those who 
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Miss Maude Powlas, missionary to Japan for forty-two years, is presented a Bible 
in behalf of ULCW by Mrs. Roy L. Winters, president. Miss Powles vetived on June 1. 


know Miss Powlas would agree that her 
interest in the mission of the Church 
will not retire but will be transferred 
to a new setting. 

Miss Powlas was born in Barber 
Junction, North Carolina, and received 
her early education there. She re- 
ceived her B.A. degree from Lenoir 
Rhyne College and later studied at 
Biblical Seminary in New York City. 
After some experience in public school 
teaching, she went to Japan in 1918 as 
an evangelistic worker among women 
and children. Soon thereafter she was 
assigned to the task of establishing a 
colony of mercy to minister to orphans 
and older people, which developed into 
a social service program of wide scope, 
meeting many needs of the people of 
Japan. The Christian witness thus giv- 
en has been of immeasurable worth. 

ULCW salutes Miss Powlas at this 
new milestone in her life, thanks her 
for a long and devoted period of serv- 
ice, and offers good wishes for a future 
filled with many joys. 


1) 


The Work of ULC\ 


Christian Service Committee 


A PRE-PLANNING SESSION of your ULCW Christian Service Committee should 
be held early in June—as soon as your new committee members have been ap- 
pointed. Plan a dynamic, worthwhile, and imaginative Christian service schedule 
of activities for the next year. 


The Board of Social Missions is emphasizing a co-ordinated program of Chris- 
tian service in the congregation. The auxiliaries, under the guidance of the pas- 
tor, should endeavor to help carry out this total congregational program. Excel- 
lent new material has been prepared. Goals and Guides for Christian Service in 
the Congregation gives an over-all picture. The Congregation and the Older Adult 
produced by the National Lutheran Council is recommended to be used along with 
Ye Visited Me in planning for visitation. 


Urge every committee member to be present. Give time for worship and 
prayer. Study the work of last year’s committee; discuss the strengths and 
weaknesses. Discuss Christian service projects and synodical-supported proj- 
ects. Make tentative plans for the twelve months ahead. Emergencies may 
arise that should take precedence, in which case later adjustment can be made. 

Let the spirit, motivation, and know-how of Christian Service be spear- 
headed by the committee, but try to make the follow-through the blessed privi- 
lege of every woman in your congregation. ; 


Offerings Committee 


WuaAT Is A BUDGET? In brief, a budget is planned spending. 

Why have a budget? When funds are limited and needs, both local and world- 
wide, seem limitless, very careful planning insures wise and far-reaching use 
of offerings. 

How do we set up a budget? A study of expenditures for recent years will pro- 
vide a starting point. Have the treasurer itemize these expenditures and pre- 
sent them to your executive committee for a critical review. Each item must 
stand up under the scrutiny of such questions as: Is this expenditure neces- 
sary? Is it a part of our ULCW program? Can we manage with less for our 
program that Christ may be shared with more people at home and abroad? 

In a new organization, with no financial history to guide you, we suggest 
that for the first year you let your conscience (and the above questions) be 
your guide. Use your offerings wisely for necessary expenses, sending as much 
as possible to your conference or synodical treasurer for the larger work of 
ULCW. If yours is an established organization whose budget has not chang 
for years, a review may well be in order. 

A ULCW budget should be a living thing—changing each year as we have a 


better understanding of our purpose, a deeper devotion to our Master, and 4 
greater desire to serve him. 
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rough Committees 


Education Committee 


MissIon Stupy has been a part of our training through the years. Are we 
ooking for a new approach to this phase of our education? Have all possible 
enues of study been exhausted? Before we make definite plans for mission 
tudy, let us determine what we want to accomplish. We can mention here only 
‘few of the aims: (1) stress the fact that missionary education cannot be di- 
prced from the total Christian program of the Church; (2) impress upon our 
llow Christians that God is the Father of all peoples in the world; (3) develop 
hristian attitudes toward and appreciation of other races, creeds, and nations; 
k) desire to share the Christian message and the Christian way of life with all 
eople. (You may want to add to this list.) 

How shall we attain these objectives? In essence everyone in the congre- 
ation should be involved—men, women, and children. Plans for study on a 
pngregational basis are the soundest approach and have been successfully im- 
emented in many congregations. Use as resource persons, missionaries, if avail- 
ple, and/or business, professional, or other people, who have traveled in the 
eas being studied. Films, pictures, and curios always add to the interest. Use 
e suggestions of the Board of Parish Education for principles and plans for 
xrish study. 

Make this a helpful, sharing experience. 


Membership Committee 


“SEE HOW they love one another” was the phrase spoken to identify the first- 
stury Christian. Can this still be said about the fellowship of women within 
Church today? 

One of the first purposes of United Lutheran Church Women listed in the 

nual is “To create a fellowship of women within the Church committed to 
ayer, study, service, and offerings.” How to create such a fellowship is the 
allenge of every organization. It is vitally important that constant invitations 
extended through warm, intimate contacts. Meetings must prove opportuni- 
es to worship and study together, to exchange ideas, and to co-operate in lov- 
3% service. 

The social hour—coffeebreak, tea, or luncheon—if kept in its proper pro- 
rtion, has its rightful place in developing this fellowship. As members be- 
e better acquainted they develop a feeling of good will, understanding, and 
radeship. Especially are such occasions profitable if the conversation is 
rected to Christian concerns and to the responsibilities the Church has com- 
tted to ULCW. 

“The fellowship of kindred minds is like to that above.” May we rejoice as 
» walk his way together. May we make every effort to develop such a fellow- 
ip that it may be said of United Lutheran Church members, “See how they 
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Publication Pointers 


Did You Miss These? 


New Services 

Beginning June 1, all orders for 
ULCW materials should be addressed 
to the United Lutheran Publication 
House, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 
29, Pennsylvania. From about July 1, 
all materials, except free leaflets and 
the Mission Study Packet, will be 
available in your branch store. Mission 
study packets and free leaflets should 
be ordered from the Philadelphia store. 


Printed forms used in making re- 
ports to ULCW headquarters and Or- 
ganization Packets should be request- 
ed from ULCW. Consignment orders 
also should continue to come to ULCW 
office. 


New Postal Rates 

With regret ULCW musi increase its 
rates on postage, effective June 1. Our 
membership has benefited from the 
subsidy for postage provided by the or- 
ganization for a long time. But this 
item has become so large we must ask 
you to help. Beginning June 1, kindly 
observe the following: On cash orders 
below $1, add 10 per cent; above 
$1, 5 per cent. On free leaflets: up 
to 10, 5 cents; 11-25, 10 cents; 26-50, 25 
cents; 51-100, 40 cents. This represents 
an increase on rates for free materials, 
but a decrease on cash orders above 


$1. 


Send Now for These 
Programs 


Program Packet (September, 1960- 
August, 1961). The new series of 
twelve ready now. See June issue of 
LutHEeran Women for titles and brief 
descriptions. Price: packet, $1; 
dividual topics, 10 cents each. 


oy. 


in- 


by Ethel M. Dentzer 


“Programs 1960-61.” Leaflet describ- 
ing the monthly topic series, program 
booklets and mission study books for 
the new year. Free. 


Organizational Helps 


Leader’s Handbook. The tool for of- 
ficers and circle leaders that will help 
them interpret the total program of 
ULCW to their members. Dated from 
September, 1960—August, 1961, to cor- 
respond to the new program year. 
Brief descriptions of publications, com- 
mittee programs and the role of ULCW 
in the work of the boards of the 
Church. Newly revised. Price: 20) 
cents. 4g 


‘ULCW—Committed and Con-= 
cerned.” A leaflet welcoming a new 
member. Free in limited quantities. — 

; 


ULCW Catalogue. Lists all publica= 
tions and organizational material. fre 
“Education for Mission Today.” A 
reprint of the May issue of Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education. 
An excellent resource for leaders plan-= 
ning congregational or group mission 
study. Price: 25 cents each. (Only 100 
copies. Order early from ULCW.) 

Order materials from United Luther- 
an Publication House, 2900 Queen 
Lane, Philadelphia 29, or from Branch 
Store nearest your address. Make 
checks payable to United Lutheran 
Publication House. Please include re- 
mittance with orders. For postage and 
handling on orders below $1, add 
10 per cent; $1 or more, 5 per cent; 
on free leaflets: up to 10, 5 cents; 11-25, 
10 cents; 26-50, 25 cents; 51-100, 4 
cents. q 

\§ 
Luthéran Women 


ugust Topic: 


(HE JOHNSON FAMILY 
AND THEIR CHURCH” 


uthor: Ruth Youngdahl Nelson 


\What is the Church? Have you seri- 
asly thought about it recently? How 
the congregation to which you be- 
ng related to the Church, the Body 
Christ? In just what did you be- 


‘As a matter of fact, the answers to 
se questions are not the concern of 
e Johnson Family alone. Call this 
‘ke Smith Family and Their Church,” 
put your own name there. It be- 
ags exactly in that place. 

he three-panel discussion for this 
onth is simple, but searching. After 
has been completed, why not invite 
ir pastor to speak to you briefly of 
; dream for greater family involve- 
pnt in the purpose and function of 
> church. Ask him how your auxil- 
‘ry can help to further his plans and 
ng dreams closer to reality. 


Thank Offering Thought 


God, we come to thee with love 
praise for thy gracious and con- 
al care. 


s3ecause of our love for thee we want 
become aware and concerned with 
needs of our brothers and sisters 
oughout the world. 


Telp us to understand that we can- 
_ truly belong to thee until we are 
oncerned, 


treate in us the willingness to serve 
as thou deservest, so that thy will 
jlone, not ours, through Jesus Christ, 
’ Lord. Amen. 

Mrs. Curtis HELTON 


Program Helps 


September Topic: 


“HAVING GIFTS THAT DIFFER” 
Author: Dr. Theodore E. Matson 


If your auxiliary used “The John- 
son Family and Their Church’ last 
month, the topic for this month will be 
just the right next-step. The August 
topic took up some rather searching 
questions. This one gets right down to 
your program. It is a good one with 
which to start the year. We could 
hardly find a more qualified guide than 
our author. Dr. Matson is the Execu- 
tive Director of the Board of Ameri- 
can Missions of Augustana Lutheran 
Church. 

We suggest that you delegate the 
Christian Service Committee to survey 
those needs of the parish that your 
auxiliary might provide members to 
fill. Check with the pastor, Sunday 
school superintendent, youth counsel- 
or, choir director, and other strategic 
leaders. If there is an institution for 
the aged or handicapped in your com- 
munity, find out how your auxiliary 
might help. 


Birthdays of Missionaries 
July—August—September 


OnsrudweViyrtlewAtwe meme July 3 
Neudoerffer, Theodora K. ..... July 6 
Nein, /Niabale al We Meas Opkaiieiao cae July 7 
Miverswe by uth cine stron re cie July 16 
Heimcdaleoolvelsurest ite eine July 20 
Ottomblsien Rae sets So uals July 21 
Hagvem Marianne eric. July 30 
Wolly: ID Ye WAS. Seog okie onou August 8 
iDohlenw Doloresm Ens eeeisn August 8 
BKykamp, Edith (ret.)).....-- August 11 
Baer, Emma K-: (ret.),.:.... August 17 
ielbavtie, INI: US, ogooponeeouc August 20 
Miller, Mrs. Miriam T. ..... August 26 
Johnson, Emma M. (ret.) ...August 30 
ANA Ny IRVIN Sop ean co oee August 30 
Hartig, Elisabeth E. ....September 17 
Lange,’ Bertha E. ....... September 29 
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DIRECTORY OF MISSIONARIES 


The women workers supported by ULCW in co-operation with ULC Boards: 


ARGENTINA 


Vitta BaALLesteR, FCNBM 
Mordey, Hyacinth, J., A.B. 
Twidwell, Marcie D., B.S. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


BERBICE 
Fague, Marianne, A.B. 
Wagner, Elaine, A.B. 
Lutheran Courts, 
New Amsterdam 2 
Recher, Mary Frances, B.S., M.A., 
Skeldon 
East Coast DEMERARA 
Petersen, Martha L., A.B. 
Zartman, Ruth, A.B., 
211 Sheriff St., 
Campbellville, E. C. D. 


INDIA 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


RAJAHMUNDRY, East GODAVARI 
DISTRICT 
Blair, Mette K., R.N. 


Dohlen, Dolores I., A.B. 

Glatz, Susan, A.M. 

Swanson, R. Hildegarde, A.B. 
BHIMAVARAM, WEST GODAVARI 

DIsTRIcT 

VanDeusen, Leila R., A.M. 
CurrALA, GuNntuR DISTRICT 

Meissner, Maida S., R.N. 
Guntur, Guntur DISTRICT 

Neudoerffer, Theodora, A.B., R.N. 

gar ice man, Christie, A.B., M.R.E. 


Satur, SRIKAKULAM DISTRICT 
Lofgren, Verna, R.N. 
TENALI, GuNTuR DIstTRIctT 
Sigmon, Ruth, A.B., M.R.E. 
MADRAS PRADESH 
KopAIKANAL, Mapura DistTricr 
Lange, Bertha E. 
High Clerc School 
VELLORE 
Myers, Ruth, Ph.D. 
Christian Medical College 


JAPAN 


KuMAMOTO 
Barnhart, Esther, A.B., A.M. 
Jiai En, Kuwamizu 
Gerlt, Valeria Ann, A.B., 
Huddle, Elizabeth C., A.B., A.M. 
Paulsen, Marlene 
Kyushu Jo Gakuin, 
Murozono 300 
Saca Crry 
Winther, Maya, A.B. 
217 Nakanohashi Koji 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
JAPAN 
ToKyo 


Miller, Marjorie M., A.B., A.M. 
Tokyo Woman’s Christian 
College 
3 Chome 124 Iogi, Suginami-ku 
Powlas, Annie, A.B., B.S. 
80 Konodai Ichikawa, 
Chiba, Ken 


LIBERIA 
Address: LuTHERAN MISSION 
Monrovia, Liberia, Africa 
Bacon, Esther, R.N. 
Bartolomei, Lilliana, A.B., M.R.E. 
Brouse, Frances A., R.N. 
Dietz, Alice, R.N., B.S., MS., 
Greiner, Dorothea, R.N. 
Jensen, K. Marie, R.N. 
Jurgens, Sister Lina, R.N. 
Miller, Mrs. Miriam T. 
Otto, Elsie 
Price, Anna 
Reinbrecht, Janet, R.N. 
Slifer, Ruth E., A.M. 


MALAYA 
LENGGONG, UPPER PERAK 
Heimdal, Solveig, R.N. 
Lutheran Clinic, Selat Pagar 
Kuata Lumpur 
Schultz, Doris Arlene, R.N. 
Sullivan, M. Clara, L.H.D. 
Volp, Ute, M.D 
P. O. Box 747 


UNDER APPOINTMENT 
Zieger, Margaret R., R.N., B.S. 
School of Missions 
1605 S. 13th Ave., 
Maywood, Illinois 


FURLOUGH OR LEAVE 
ARGENTINA 
Wilke, Myrtle, A.B. 
Route 1, Holtwood, Pa. 


INDIA 
Brosius, Amelia, R.N., B.S. 
2014 Pine St., 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Cronk, Jessie, A.B. 


Lowman Home, White Rock, S.C. 


Hartig, Elisabeth, A.M., R.N. 
265 Weber St., E. 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 

Kaercher, Hilda 
2228 N. 18th St., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Meyer, Mabel, R.N. 
National Lutheran Home, 
18th and Douglas Sts., N.E. 
Washington 18, D. C. 

Onsrud, Myrtle, R.N. 

c/o Mrs. Carlie Johnson, 
Route 2, Galesville, Wis. 


JAPAN 


Harder, Helene, A.B., 
c/o Dr. L. S. G. Miller, 
107 Lee St., Winchester, V 
Shirk, Helen M., A.B., A.M. 
2429S. Sixth St; 
Lebanon, Pa. 


LIBERIA 


Miller, Margaret, A.B., 
c/o Mrs. P. T. Fleuchaus, 
175 John Anderson Highwé 
Ormond Beach, Florida 


MALAYA 


Reed, Martha J., R.N., 
813 N. 18th St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


RETIRED 


Akard, Martha B., A.M., 
Marion College, Marion, ‘ 
Baer, Emma K., A.B., 
116 W. 20th St., Dover, Ol 
Borthwick, Mary S., 
3615 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Christenson, Agnes, A.B., 
108 W. Saline St., 
Lindsborg, Kans. 
DeRemer, Barbara E., R.N., M 
1006 W. 4th St., 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Engle, M. Edna, A.B., A.M., 
2039 Green St., Harrisbur 
Eykamp, Edith, A.M., Litt. 
1219 7th St., Rockford, Ill. 
Johnson, Emma, A.B., 
502 Seminary Ave., 
Rockford, Ill. 
Koenig, Bertha, 
Hanover, Kans. 
Leaman, Clara J., A.B., 
R. D. 1, Box 434, Starke, © 
Nickel, Alice J., 
c/o Margaret C. Nickel, 
6713 6th Ave., 
Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
Nilsson, Betty A., M.D., 
405 N. 48th St., Seattle, V 
Potts, Marion E., A.B., A.M, 
1413 68th Ave., 
Philadelphia 26, Pa. 
Powlas, Maud, A.B., 
R. 1 Cleveland, N. C. 
Sanford, Annie E., A.B., j 
18th and Douglas St., N.E 
Washington 18, D. C. 
Schwab, Lilith, . 
2904 Penn St., 
St. Joseph 52, Mo. i 
Strecker, Frieda, 
17b Badenweiler ’ 
Marzeller, Weg 1, German 
Thomas, Jessie S., A.B., 
Sunny Shores Villa 
123 56th Ave. S., ‘ 
St. Petersburg. Fla. 


BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS 


For names of B.A.M. women workers. refer to Executive Notebook Feb. 1960, Lutheran Woman’s 


Sister Sophia Moeller, R.N., Whitetop, Va. 


Frieda M. Hoh, R.N., Box 10707, Caparra Heights, Puerto Rico 


Lola D. Johnson, R.N., Queen Louise Home, 


Frederiksted, St. Croix, V. I. 


Cora Pearl Jeffcoat, Boone, N. C., retired, Southern Mountain Mission 


BOARD OF SOCIAL MISSIONS 


Elizabeth Shealy, M.A., Apt. 4-J, 234 E. 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Isolde Eland, 6 


Eleanore L. Gillstrom, Lutheran Colle i 
: , ge and Seminary, Saskatoon, 
Elfriede Hartig, 237 King Street West, Kitchener, OntaHo: i 


Water Street, New York, N. Y., retired 
BOARD OF PARISH EDUCATION 


Saskatchewan, Canada 
Canada, leave of absence 


Lutheran Wom r 


itches of a 


lOO YEARS IN AFRICA 
IBERIA = 1860- on April 27 “lorris Officer traveled by 


Augout |8 miles up the St.Paul River and selected 
a site in the Jungle for the first Lutheran station. 


| 96 Q- one hundied years later Lutheran work 
extends along both sides of the StRaul River to 
the border of Guinea. 


WD Zorzor ¢ 
vous L} 


ct 


i] 


Jorme™ Dates 
5573-1897 = Davidand Emma Day’ 
908- Cirst Interior Sation | 
920- First Nurses Tr. Schrool 


(OS7- Orgarigation of the, | 
Eu Luth. Chureh of Liberia 


© Congreqat jong 
e Schools 


| 
"a 


Lutheran Work 
In Liberia 


ae 
/ 
: aa 
{ {it | | 
A | | i Tr 4 a ; 
ee Pilogt! ait! | o BARA WIEN IGAB YG a bon! | | os 
First Chapel as UP A a RRO pce | | fi 
ll standing at Muhlenberg Se ean =F eres 
St. Peters Lutheran Church, Monrovia 
i dedicated in 1957 
xwings and text by Mrs. D. Murray Stull, Jr. 
25 


iy 1960 


Centennial Day diaitl alles anise Pitter Monrovia 


an é) C reli 
S25 4 C fe cece 
et oe o E WTRERAN CHURCH OF LIBERIA DY 


(  G@ntennial Year __ 


A capacity slices heard 
President [ubman commend the Lutherans. Other nolathe 

participated. Choral numbers were beautifully done by a choir 

of young people from our Luth. highschool 

The Reu.S.R.Moshi, | 
President of the 
Lutheran Church of 

Northern Tanganyika. 


The Rev. Ezva Keller, 
Dyeddent of the Ev. 
Lutheran Church in Liberia. 


The Rev CK.Galeve, 


oderator, 


! 

| 

i 

Ey Preaietcann Miriam. Miller, Marie Jenson, Elsie Otte 
f These three ULCW missionaries 


Church inGhana 
: eceived recognition for their 
AFRICAN CHURCH LEADERS SPOKE ‘ many years of service, 


26 Lutheran Women 


Liberia 


iach parish chose a special! Centennial Project: 


ojects were varied , For some.- repairs 
ind paint. St. Peter's, Monrovia, 
ilt a teachers residence. 


WG 
Gide , 


Peace Church at Belefanat, 
the Rev. Joseph Diggs , pastor, 
finished paying building debt. 


he cornerstone Was: WAR 
bid. May | for Trinity Church Haindee. PZCIN . 


“ i™ : Z % 4 
£1 At Sanoyea 500 people gathered YZAN 
A live X for an outdoor worship service, Go 
ee Many walked 4 
ae all day Sat, 4 
etota Chapel|, Po be hare: 
ne of many built ay 
as village projects. i 


rm pi ai 
THEEAN CuueH oF LIBE 
"Fenmal Year 


te 


t~ Preaching---% 
14> O00 f Dr, Erb, Ey. Sec 
HIMAD } 4 Board of Foreign 


be SRE weenecsl! 95/005, ULC. 


Sar fiow tana war in Temporary thatch shelter, April 24, Totota. 


1960 2/ 


The Bible woman found Christine Liu ill and hopeless 
in a tumbledown pig house. Through Lutheran World Relief... 


Christine Is a 


Changed Girl 


by Esther A. Anderson 


Christine Liu (right), one-time slave girl, finds shelter, food, friendship, and love with 


this Swedish LWF family in Hong Kong. 


CuristTInE Liu came out of China a 
couple of years ago in the company of 
a family who knew her parents. They 
sent Christine away when she was 
only nine or ten years old thinking 
she would surely find a better life in 
Hong Kong than in their homeland. 
The folks she came out with were too 
poor to care for her, so they gave her 


A missionary evangelist in Hong Kong, 
Miss Esther Anderson began her mission- 
ary work im China. Bandit uprisings and 
Communist rule have forced her to work 
in other areas for brief periods, but since 
1954 she has been serving the Chinese 
people again in Hong Kong. 
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to a family where she worked as a 
servant, almost as a slave. Heavy 
buckets of water were carried on her 
slender shoulders, food was prepared 
by her, the house was kept clean— 
these and many other tasks fell to her 
lot. | 

But Christine became ill sometime 
before Christmas. She spat blood and 
was too weak to work. Then this 
family no longer wanted her. They 
feared. she had tuberculosis and would 
contaminate their three children. The 
father said she must leave. The ques- 
tion was “where?” They decided she 


must be sent back to her parents in 
China. . 


Lutheran Women 


| 


:- 


When a truly Christian woman 
ard this, she told the Bible woman 
‘find out if we at the Augustana 
ssion could help the girl so such a 

need not come to her, for going 
tk would mean no mercy along the 
y and hard treatment and sure 
ith in the end. While waiting to see 
t we might do for the girl, the 
ner said she must be put out in an 
tumbledown pig house. There is 
ere we first saw Christine, emaci- 
, tired out, and hopeless. 


‘he Bible woman and I realized we 
st first ascertain the condition of 
health. If she could be treated 
. become stronger, we hoped to find 
thristian home where she could live 
| attend school nearby. One doctor 
reading her X-ray previous to our 
wing about the case had said she 
_ tuberculosis. We had no access to 
se records, so we took her to a Lu- 
can World Federation clinic. The 
tor in charge was sure she must 
T.B., but when the X-ray he or- 
fd came back it said, “No T.B.” 
| he thought it possible she had it. 
(e took her to a missionary doctor 
‘had her X-rayed, and he said, “No 
” He brought her to a government 
pital where she spent some weeks 
le they tested her for many things 
concluded she had cancer of the 
hatic glands. She responded to 
ical care enough so they allowed 
to leave, but expected her back 
time. Not more than a week 
ed before she again was sick and 
| brought to the hospital. 
ll this time the Bible woman had 
1 going to see her and trying to 
her the saving knowledge of 
s. She responded in the way chil- 
. do—without questioning and 
ing up to Jesus as her Saviour 
ud. The doctors told us she might 
a longer or shorter period of time; 
kshe looked as if it would be for 
a few days. We informed one of 
missionary pastors of her case, and 
baptized her. Then she began to 
| again, and one day the doctor 
td one of the men at LWF that 
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she could again leave the hospital. This 
Swedish man and his wife had become 
interested in Christine when I first 
presented her case to them. 


Now they did everything possible to 
help her. They took her from the hos- 
pital into their own cheerful Christian 
home, where Christine has found shel- 
ter, food, friendship, and love. This 
love comes from these Swedish parents 
and from their five lovely children. 
When the little girl had lived with 
them but ten days, she had gained six 
pounds and her face was totally 
changed. Bright, eager, happy eyes 
look at you. They tell you that she has 
found a “heaven on earth,” for so this 
clean, happy home must seem to the 
little one-time slave girl who came to 
us from a shacklike pig house. 

Christine is not well; the medical 
folks do not have too much hope that 
the time is long unless God allows a 
miracle to her physical body, but she 
is a changed girl, outwardly and in- 
wardly because of the work of our 
Saviour. We look to him to bless this 
child. His way is best, whatever that 
way may be. 


* * * 


Offerings to Lutheran World Action 
help change the lives of numberless 
destitute and homeless children in 
Hong Kong, Korea, Palestine, and 
other lands where refugees live. 

Dr. Martin E. Carlson, director of 
Stewardship and Finance (Aug.), 
warns: “The Christian Church must 
never be allowed to forget that 20 per 
cent of the world’s population is on the 
verge of starvation and another 56 per 
cent never has enough to eat. These 
people form a line from our front doors 
and around the world — twenty-five 
times! To these people one dollar of 
Lutheran World Action money can 
bring three hundred pounds of food— 
the twentieth century multiplication of 
the loaves and fishes. Through LWA 
funds homeless refugees by the thou- 
sands find help. Through LWA special 
services are given to our youth serving 
in the military personnel...” 


LY) 


Are you informed about Indian Americans? Is teaching, nursing, 
library work your profession? Then these... . 


Ses Conferences 


Ae he Oe 


Conference on Lutheran Church and Indian Americans 


THE SECOND CONFERENCE RETREAT on 
the Lutheran Church and the Indian 
American will be conducted at the For- 
tune Lake Bible Camp, Crystal Falls, 
Michigan, August 2-5. The conference 
is organized to share experiences and 
knowledge that pertain to the Luther- 
an Church in its relation to the Indian 
American. 

Miss Selene Gifford, assistant com- 
missioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., will present four 
lectures and lead the discussion “To- 
ward a Better Understanding of the 
Indian American.” Mrs. Helen Parker, 
Mudgett, Minneapolis, with the Gen- 
eral Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in two lectures 
will bring to the discussion of Indian 
Affairs the training of an economic 
historian, years of research, broad 
community experience, and a personal 
knowledge of Indians. Dr. E. Russell 
Carter, New York City, with the Divi- 
sion of Home Missions of the National 
Council of Churches, the executive 
secretary of the National Fellowship of 
Indian Workers, and the leading Prot- 
estant authority on the churches’ min- 
istry to the Indian American, will be 


Conference for Public and Private School Teachers 


Four Lutheran church bodies will 
sponsor the tenth annual Conference 
for Public and Private Teachers at 
Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada, August 6-13. The purpose is 
to give teachers and other educational 
leaders an opportunity to study the 
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present as a resource person and wil 
address the group on the topic “I 
There Further Need for the Establish- 
ment of Churches and Missions or 
Reservation Lands?” Miss Anna Lar: 
son, Chicago, of the Division of Amer: 
ican Missions, National Lutherarz 
Council, will lead a discussion on “We 
Meet the Indian American in Oui 
Towns and Villages.” | 


All evening sessions will be con: 
ducted by Indian Americans in dis: 
cussing “The Indian’s Contribution ane 


Responsibility .. . In the Church . 
In the Community . .. On the Reserva: 
tion Area ... In American Industria 


Life In American Professiona 
Life.” Cost is $12 a person for the 
week, $6 for children six to fourteen 
and children under the age of six free 
Registration for the family is $5 fal 
the week; for individual $3, and foi 
nonresident and nonregistered camp: 
ers $1 a day. Advance registration: 
may be sent to the secretary-treasuré 
of the Retreat, Dr. Walter E. Carls 
Box 301, Moorhead, Minnesota. All in: 
terested persons, pastors, laymen ant 
lay women are invited to attend. 

{ 
implications of their Christian faith i 
their work. 

Offered by the Boards of Parish E 
ucation of the AELC, Augustana, S 
omi Synod, and ULCA, attendance 
limited to public and private scho 
teachers, school superintendents, prir 
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als, supervisors, counselors, nurses, 
arians, coaches, dietitians, and oth- 
school workers and officials. Only 
se who can attend for the entire 
>k will be accepted. Teachers of 
‘ denomination may attend. 
discussion will be the major method 
‘study as teachers share insights, 
‘cerns, and experiences, and seek 
wers to the question “What does 
faith have to do with my work?” 
» daily program will include Bible 
ily, worship, and opportunities for 
owship. Field trips will include 
ts to a number of nearby children’s 
itutions of special interest to teach- 
as well as a performance at the 
ctford Festival of Music and Drama. 
e conference faculty has been se- 
d from the fields of education, Bi- 
theology, and worship. 
osts will include registration $5; 
$7 for the week; meals, about $3 
vy, cafeteria style and paid at meal- 
2. Inquiries regarding the confer- 
» may be directed to the Rev. S. 
te Rhyne, Director, 2900 Queen 
e, Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania. 


eA EEINTS 


by Annetta I. E. Erickson 


Have you 

A song of faith? 
Sing it! 

Cheering message? 
Bring it! 

Or a sermon? 
Preach it! 
Learned a lesson? 
Teach it! 
Comforting word? 
Say it! 
Soul-winning prayer? 
Pray it! 

Buried talent? 
Choose it! 

For the Master 
Use it! 
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WMS Convention, AELC 


by Emilie Stockholm 


“GREAT EXPECTATIONS,” an address 
by Mrs. Clarence T. Nelson, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will climax the annual con- 
vention of the Women’s Mission So- 
ciety, AELC, in session concurrently 
with the synodical convention of the 
American Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, August 9-14, in Waterloo, 
Iowa. Mrs. Nelson is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church Women and chair- 
man of their Service Committee. She 
is the author of several books, the 
latest one being, God’s Song in My 
Heart. Last fall, upon the invitation of 
the U. S. Army, Mrs. Nelson addressed 
rallies of the Protestant Women of the 
Chapel throughout Europe. 


Mrs. Nelson’s address is scheduled 
for Saturday evening, August 13, when 
WMS is host to all pastors, delegates, 
and guests of the church convention. 


Since most of the WMS delegates 
are also delegates to the AELC con- 
vention, the women’s business meet- 
ings are held between sessions of the 
synodical convention, usually from 6:30 
to 7:45 p.m. On Friday the meeting 
will be at 8 p.m. On Wednesday the 
women will discuss the future of WMS, 
relating to program, projects, and 
merger. This meeting will be led by 
our vice-president, Mrs. Enok Morten- 
sen, Tyler, Minnesota. Business on the 
convention agenda includes the elec- 
tion of a vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer; adoption of the budget; and 
discussion of missionary projects. 


Approximately one hundred voting 
delegates are expected in addition to 
visitors. We extend a hearty invitation 
to the women of other Lutheran 
churches to attend our convention. 


Miss Stockholm of Chicago, Illinois, is 
president of the Women’s Mission Society 
of AELC and represents WMS on the Joint 
Education Committee and Blue Print 
Committee. 
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One World, One Mission. By William 
Richey Hogg. Friendship Press, New 
York, 1960. Paper $1.50, Cloth $2.95. 


Tus Is THE basic book which will be 
read and studied throughout North 
American Protestantism in 1960-61 on 

the theme “Into 
- All the World 
Together.” 
Written with 
authority and 
clearness, the 
book will help 
the reader 
grasp the full 
and glorious 
meaning of the 
word “ecumen- 
ical” and show 
the role that 
each congrega- 
tion and indi- 
vidual members must play in the 
mission of the Church. Constructive 
thinking and action will be a natural 
result of reading this book. 


\ Richey Ho 22 


Turning World. By Betty Thompson. 
Friendship Press, New York, 1960. 
Paper $1.50, Cloth $2.95, 


TEEMING WITH STORIES and facts, this 
book, with its excellent photographs, 
answers the question “What does ecu- 
menical mean?” Its fascinating 
glimpses of the Church at work around 
the world supplement Dr. Hogg’s book 
One World, One Mission in interpreting 
the meaning of the ecumenical spirit 
that is inherent in the theme “Into All 
the World Together.” 

A variety of people will be served 
by this book: librarians will find it an 
ideal browsing-table book, the family 
will enjoy it for at-home reading, and 


pastors may obtain sermon illustrations 
and ideas from its pages. 


Impact. By Robert A. Elfers, Mae Hur- 
ley Ashworth, and Bette Virginia 
Reed. Friendship Press, New ro 
1960. Paper only $1.50. 

THIS IS A UNIQUE publication, con- 
taining quotes, illustrations, true 
stories, facts, photographs, and draw 
ings that relate the story of the ~ 
present, and future of home missions; 
Some of the quotes are from widely 


known Lutherans in the home missio1 
field. x 


Safe in Bondage. By Robert W. Spik | 
Friendship Press, New York, 1960) 
Paper $1.50, Cloth $2.75. | 
A SUMMER SELECTION of the Religious 

Book Club, Safe in Bondage is the basié 

reading and study book on the 1960-6], 

theme “Herit- 

age and Hori- 
zons in Home 

Missions,” 

which twenty- $ 

nine denomina- 
tions will be 
exploring in 
the next twelve 
months. The 
book givesa 
panoramic view 
of our twen- 
tieth century 

world—the 
culture mold- 
ers, men in organizational straight 
jackets, tension-riddled women, and 
others familiar to us through The Ore 
ganization Man and The Status Seek- 
ers. Safe in Bondage offers a challenge 
for the Church’s future by showing the 
relationship of these groups to the 

Church. : 


sreteoritrenteneeneertentGancernes 


| 
‘ 


Order these books from the Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, IIL; 


Finnish Book Concern, Hancock, Mich.; 


or the United Lutheran Publication 


House, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 20K KPa. or their branch stores. 
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se Gospel and the World Mission 
ap. Full color. 52x33 inches, $1.25; 
14 x 10 inches, 60 cents a dozen. Or- 
er from Augustana Book Concern 
opr United Lutheran Publication 
ouse. 

THIS NEW WORLD MAP with informa- 
e@ pictures and text—information 
set has a two-fold purpose: to show 
» Church carrying out its mission at 
e and overseas, and to show the 
tce of the Bible in the Christian 


$2.50, purchase $5. Order 
‘rom Lit-Lit. Address below. 

HE EFFECTIVE work of Dr. and Mrs. 
esley Sadler, director of the new 
eracy and Writing Center at Kitwe, 
xthern Rhodesia, is interestingly de- 
ted in this filmstrip which demon- 
tes how the ability to read changes 
: lives of people. The setting is Wozi, 
ceria, where the United Lutheran 
urch is working. 


Lit Makes Wishes Come True. Col- 
xr filmstrip. 52 frames. Reading 
eript. Rental $2.50, purchase $5. Or- 
ler from Lit-Lit, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 17, New York. 

THIS DELIGHTFUL SERIES of around- 
z-world scenes shows how much 
<e all God’s children are. It high- 
nts their likenesses in dress, games, 
ds, pets, celebrations, and everyday 
ing activities in Africa, India, Hong 
g, Japan, and other distant lands. 
“he filmstrip emphasizes that fami- 
s are pretty much alike, too. Parents 
‘ world over love their children and 
nt to see them grow up healthy, 
ong, and educated. This means that 
y would like their children to be 
e to read. 

uit-Lit wants to help make this pos- 
le through its literature-literacy 
gram. And wonder of wonders, even 
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Mother and Father may learn to read 
through its program! 

Both children and their parents will 
enjoy this visual aid. It is usable for 
churchwomen’s programs, family night 
of missions, congregational fellowships, 
church school missionary emphasis, 
and parents’ night. Vivian Bercsrup 


Children’s TV Program 


Off to Adventure, the fourth series in 
a colorful, highly interesting television 
show for children, will be launched on 
screens across the country this fall. 
Producer of the series is the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission of the 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ, U.S.A. This time the scene is 
Africa, that vast continent so much in 
the news today and the subject of study 
both in the public and church schools. 

This series does not treat Africa in 
the old tradition of wild animals and 
naked villagers. It is an authentic 
presentation of life today—how people 
live in the new Africa. 

Thirteen programs have been pre- 
pared. They cover such subjects as 
new city life as seen in Accra, the port 
city of Ghana, camping out with the 
Zambesi troop of Congo Boy Scouts, 
how a country family lives when it 
moves to a rapidly growing African 
city, the vast hunger in Africa for 
things to read, and the colorful Afri- 
can dances, games, and music, much of 
which have been the basis of American 
jazz. 

Other series in Off to Adventure 
deal with Japan, the American Indian, 
and North American neighbors. They 
have pulled an astounding amount of 
mail from young viewers and their 
leaders, according to the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission. Watch your lo- 
cal listings for Off to Adventure on 
your television station. If it is not be- 
ing shown, write the station and re- 
quest it. 
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Church Publications 
“Stir Christians” 


THOUGH WRITTEN about the Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church press on the oc- 
casion of its one hundredth anniversary 
in 1955, the following comments by Dr. 
E. E. Ryden, editor of The Lutheran 
Companion (Aug.), are equally true of 
all our church publications: 

“The story of our church press from 
the beginning has very largely been the 
story of men of faith and vision and ac- 
tion. They were men who saw that the 
spoken word must be supplemented by 
the printed word in order to stir their 
fellow Christians to greater love and 
loyalty in the work of the Kingdom, In 
a sense, therefore, the church paper 
became the first home missionary in 
our Church, through which the gospel 
was proclaimed far and near. It pos- 
sessed the advantage of reaching many 
isolated places where the messenger of 
the gospel could not go, and it entered 
into thousands of homes where the 
voice of the preacher was never heard. 
It also reminded church members of 
their solemn responsibilities as con- 
fessing Christians: to care for the 
sick, the orphan and fatherless; to 
call out and prepare men for the 
gospel ministry; to send forth messen- 
gers of the gospel to the far ends of the 
earth. Thus, it contributed mightily in 
laying the foundations of our institu- 
tions of mercy, our Christian schools, 
our home and foreign missionary enter- 
prises, and many other spiritual proj- 
ects promoted by the Church.” 

The official church publications for 
ULCA, AELC, Suomi Synod, and Au- 
gustana are respectively: The Lu- 
theran, Lutheran Tidings, Lutheran 
Counselor, and Lutheran Companion. 
Lutheran Women is the official maga- 
zine for the ALCW and ULCW and 
serves as a medium of information for 


WMS of AELC and LGSS. 
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Wants to Help 


Dear Eprror: The article “And The 
There Were Three” by Anders B. Han 
son in the March issue of LUTHERAI 
Women has been on my mind dail} 
since reading it. If possible, I shoul 
like to help this 14-year-old boy, per 
haps through foster parents. Could yor 
send me the complete address of Pasto 
Anders B. Hanson in Taiwan that 
may obtain more information? 


Mrs. J. W. FLEs 
South Salem, N. Y. 


Inspiring ; 
Dear Eprror: I'd like to tell you hoy 
much I enjoy all the articles in the Lu 
THERAN WOMEN. Some are very inter 
esting. 
Mrs. ALICE VENSKI 
Coleraine, Minn. 


New Names, New Friends 


Dear Enpitor: The issues of LUTHERAI 
WoMEN seem to me very attractivel 
set up and interesting in their conten 
Tt is helpful as well as welcome to se 
the names and writings of some of th 
other people in the ‘“to-be-merged 
church groups appearing in the wom 
en’s magazine and making these nej 
friends known to us. 


JANE GILBERT 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Thought Provoking 


Dear Eprror: The April issue of th 
LUTHERAN WOMEN was very good. Th 
article by Charlene Johnson, “Lif 
Should Be Beautiful,” was thougl 
provoking and so were the others. 

Thank you. 

; Mrs. B. Mrinxs 
Princeton, Minn. — 


Lutheran Wome 
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eran Leader Praises 
ite House Conference 


Vashington, D. C.—(NLC)—An op- 
iistic note was sounded here by a 
theran welfare official at the con- 
ssion of the Golden Anniversary 


lite House Conference on Children 
i Youth. 


I'he Rev. Luthard O. Gjerde of Min- 
polis, Minnesota, asserted that such 
emendous gathering of concerned 
ple cannot help but have a profound 
ect in the direction of better care 
| deeper concern for America’s chil- 


aA. 


Tr. Gjerde is executive director of 
Lutheran Welfare Society of Min- 
wta, vice-president of the Lutheran 
» Church, and chairman of the Na- 
aal Lutheran Council’s Division of 


fare. 


2 response to a question about im- 
tant findings of the White House 
ference, which was held from 
cch 27 to April 2 in Washington, he 
1: 


> can only point to three significant 
sss that are not exactly findings 
| rather trends that I saw coming 
of the discussion groups in which 
articipated. 


Tirst there is a great need for a 
11 of family life education that in- 
ives parents and children together 
he aetual experience of family liv- 
1 This has to come somehow or 


parents and children have to learn 
kommunicate together and to learn 


“In the second place, it’s obvious 
that there is tremendous need for uni- 
form laws governing marriage and di- 
vorce in America. 


“And finally the third trend is the 
obvious need for co-ordinated valid 
research into the dynamics of family 
life and family life education itself.” 


New Christian Magazine 
In Japan 


New York— (Lit-Lit) —Christ 
Monthly magazine, has just been 
launched by the Japan Commission on 
Christian Literature (NCC). Its first 
two issues have met with sell-out dis- 
tribution, and wide critical interest and 
acclaim. 


One of scores of Christian magazines 
started around the world with the help 
of the Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature, Christ 
Monthly has been so well received that 
it will soon become self-sustaining. The 
rapid withdrawal of Committee support 
in favor of self-support through sub-, 
scriptions and bookstore sales is part 
of Lit-Lit’s policy in strengthening the 
program of the local church in country 
and community. Subsidies help start 
and set-up distribution channels for 
new publications, and Lit-Lit training 
prepares national leaders to edit and 
manage these new publications. 


Christ Monthly is aimed specifically 
at home and family use. In Japan there 
is seldom more than one Christian in 
any home. Therefore, the magazine is 
planned as proclamation to the non- 
Christian both in the home and to those 
who buy from bookstands. 


Immediate sell-out of the first issues 
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is believed to result in part from the 
striking artwork used on the cover and 
the startling name. Three-dimensional 
cut-outs by Seiji Fujishiro show key 
events in the life of Jesus. Use of this 
unique art work is in keeping with the 
editorial policy of employing all ele- 
ments: fiction, essays, art, etc. to un- 
dergird the Christian mission. 


The new monthly is part of an exten- 
sive Christian publishing program in 
Japan. Since almost every adult in Ja- 
pan knows how to read, only half of 
the LIT (eracy) -LIT (erature) program 
is needed there. 


Indian Press Publishes 
For Growing Church 


Guntur, India—Our printing press 
provides the necessary literature for a 
growing church, such as the new Te- 
lugu hymnals now being bound. In 
India the Christian witness continually 
goes out through the printed word. 


Correspondence courses encourage 
people to study the Bible. 

A literacy program trains people to 
read so that they may find strength in 
God’s Word. 

Reading rooms are designed primar- 
ily for non-Christians, to bring them 
into contact with the gospel. 

Tracts appeal to men to consider the 
truth of the Christian faith. 

The Bible Society produces inexpen- 
‘sive Bibles. 


First Woman President 


Chicago, Ill—As first woman presi- 
dent of the Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion of America, Miss Margaret Evan- 
son, a graduate this year of Lutheran 
College, Parkland, Washington, will at- 
tend the Teaching Conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
in Strasbourg, France, this month. In 
August she will represent the LSAA 
at the General Committee of the WSCF 
at its meeting in Athens, Greece. 


Immediately upon her return to the 
U. S., Meg will preside at the Council 
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of ‘the LSAA, 
meeting at Estes 
Park, Colorado, 
and by virtue of 
her office, she is 
program chair- 
man for the 1960 
Ashram, the an- 
nual Lutheran 
student confer- 
ence, being held 
this year at Estes 
Park, Colorado. 

In addition to being the first woma 
president of the LSAA, Miss Evanso: 
is the first president in several years to 
be elected while an undergraduate. Sh 
is a member of the Trinity Luther 
Church (Augustana) in Fresno, Cali 
fornia. 

ALCW and ULCW contribute to- 
ward Lutheran Student Work of th 
Division of College and Universit 
Work of NLC. The Lutheran Guild o 
Suomi Synod contributes toward the 
Division’s international student work. 


Margaret Evanson 


Lutheran Woman Observer 
at UN for NLC 

New York—(NLC)—Miss Henriet 
Lund has been named unofficial ob 
server at the United Nations for th 
Division of Public Relations of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 

A former consultant in the NLC’ 
Division of Welfare, Miss Lund will 
serve the Council at the UN on a vol 
untary basis for eighteen months. 

According to the Reverend Philip A 
Johnson, executive secretary of th 
public relations division, Miss Lund’s 
task will be “exploratory in nature 
she investigates areas of mutual con 
cern for the Church and the UN.” 


To Publish Books 
By Lutheran Profs - 
Minneapolis — (NLC) —A non-pro 
corporation has been founded here t 
publish books written by Lutheran pro 
fessors at state universities on a va- 
riety of subjects. It is planned to issue 
a series of books on topics of interes 
to pastors, scholars, and students. 
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APraver Concerns for Zulu 


Let us unite in prayer each day for one of the following concerns, praying for... 


The printed word that it might become the Living Word in the lives of men. 
Wisdom to store up the Word in our hearts. 

The courage which prevailed in the lives of our forefathers as they sought 
to make our nation “under God.” 

Freedom of worship—the cornerstone of our country’s glory—for all men. 
God’s guidance in the destiny of our country as the two political conven- 
tions meet this summer. 

Consecrated vacation church school teachers. 

The girls and boys who attend all our church schools. 

Access of Christian literature into the homes of people who might not be 
reached in other ways. 

Christian writers and artists in all lands who will dedicate themselves to 
witnessing through the written word and art forms. 

God’s presence and guidance at the American Lutheran Church Women’s 
constituting convention today. 

The conference of the World’s Student Christian Federation meeting in 
France this month. 

The love that compells us to share our blessings. 

Writers, editors, printers, and publishers of all our church publications. 
Spiritual growth for children, youth, and adults attending summer camps. 
Strength and wisdom for the teachers, counselors, administrators, and 
kitchen-serving help at summer camps and conferences. 

New Christians that they may find in the Church the strengthening power 
of true Christian fellowship. 

People of other faiths and those who have no faith that all may come to a 
knowledge of Christ. 

“Dear Lord, thank you for all you have created—the trees, birds, water, 
land, and all. May we all live in peace and share this great beautiful 
world.”—16-yEAR-OLD WINNEBAGO INDIAN BOY. 

For the new Americans in Hawaii that they may sense their responsibility 
to teach us Christian brotherhood. 

The agricultural missionary who labors for the physical and spiritual life 
of the impoverished peoples of the earth. 

The willingness to serve wherever God places us. 

A compassion for the world’s needs. 

The surrender of self will and submission to God’s will. 

“Lord, make us to be Bibles so that those who cannot read the Book can 
read it in us.”—-PRAYER OF A CHINESE WOMAN AFTER LEARNING TO READ. 

An ever-deepening sense of missions throughout the Church. 

God to dwell in our hearts, that we may be filled with all his fullness. 

The spirit of love and peace toward one another. 

Thy servants who have joined themselves together for the furtherance of 
thy kingdom upon earth. 

The witness of the Word which is everlasting and endures. 

Christian friendliness to those with whom we are in contact daily. 

Our Christian brothers in Communist countries that God may uphold them. 
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Pravuer Concerns for August 


Let us unite in prayer each day for one of the following concerns, praying for. . . 


Continued interest in Lutheran women’s meetings in Japan. } 
The Indian American Conference which begins at the Fortune Lake Biba 
Camp today. 
“Dear Lord, thank you for giving us only the good. We pray for the wicked | 
people in iis sin-killed world of ours.”—15-yYEAR-OLD WINNEBAGO INDIAN GIRL 
Consecrated pastors wherever the Word of God is preached. | 
An awareness of our unity in Christ as merger plans progress. 

The Lutheran School for the Blind in India that its students may receive 
courage to bear their lot and receive sight to know Christ. 

Speakers and participants of the conventions of ALCW and WMS of AELC. 
New sights for those attending the conference for public and private school 
teachers. 

The blessings of God on the eighty-third annual convention of AELC. 
Guidance of the Holy Spirit in the decisions regarding merger that will be 
made at the AELC convention. 

The need for more nurses at Augusta Victoria Hospital, Jerusalem. 

The building of a home for crippled children in Jerusalem. 


Adults taking instructions for baptism in the Christian church around the | 
world. 


The abolition of obscene literature on TV, radio, and press. 
Gratitude for the faithful witness of retired missionaries. 

Spiritual growth for Christian mothers and wives everywhere. 

The summer church conferences of all denominations being held now. 


Hearts filled with praise in comprehending and sharing God’s love for the” 
world. 


The grace to labor without reward other than that God’s will is being ac- 
complished. 


Those being trained for the ministry of the Church in our land and abroad. | 
Protection over vacationers and travelers. 
Help to regard the members of all races as heirs with us to the Kingdom. 


Those engaged in spreading the gospel that they may use every available _ 
means. 


The wonderfully created universe and its revealed secrets to us. | 
Peace among people that the gospel may move swiftly into the hearts of men. | 


All government officials that they be zealous for Christ and trust in his 
strength. 


Safe journeys for missionaries on furlough. 


Many more consecrated and properly trained laymen in social welfare work | 
in Japan. 


Leaders of our women’s organizations as they plan for our fall work. 
Church workers bringing the gospel through the printed word to millions. 
Maturity to “be doers of the word, and not hearers only.” : 
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Hicditation 


The Mature Woman and Her Sharing 


by Agnes C. Christenson 


The saving of a soul is an act of God and we have no part in it, save to 
cept it through faith in the sacrifice of Christ. The Holy Spirit has a part in the 
talizing and sanctifying work of our spiritual development, but man is not a 
passive agent. 


In the parable of the sower, the soil is likened to the 
heart. The farmer can do much to improve the soil and 
thereby increase his harvest. The fruits of the Spirit de- 
pend upon us. Our concern for material things, our in- 
difference and hardness of heart rob us of a rich spiritual 
harvest. As personal effort is necessary in every realm of 
our physical life, so it is necessary in the realm of the 
Spirit. God’s Word admonishes us “to present yourself to 
God as one approved”... “Be doers of the word, and not 
hearers only” ... “Do whatever he tells you”... “In all 
your ways acknowledge him, and he will make straight 
your paths”... “Take your share of suffering as a good 
dier of Christ Jesus.” 


Agnes C. Christenson 


If we fail to be concerned about our spiritual life, we shall fall into a condi- 
‘na described in God’s Word as “dead in trespasses and sin.” 


The marks of.a growing Christian are to partake of the sacraments, keep the 
éet time, worship God in private and in public, study to be approved, and be 
jiving witness of his love and mercy. 


God does his part—do yours! 


We are pilgrims and sojourners. All that we have is God’s and we must 
«der an account to him. Freely you have received, freely give! Christ speaks 
i measure full and overflowing. Let us share with him who has none. There 
tno compulsion other than love—the compelling force. How do we share the 
pel, which is a free gift from God? Paul wrote, “Woe to me if I preach not 
gospel” ... “I have made myself a slave to all that I might win the more.” 


As we partake in Christ’s suffering and conflict, we shall share in his victory 
i1 the blessings of his gospel. 


| Merciful God and Father of mankind, we see how the wheels of industry 
ve forged ahead to provide a better way of life in far-distant places. Let us 
thy disciples hasten to teach men of the Way, the Truth, and the Life, that 
king therein, they may find in store for them mansions in the heavenly king- 
. We confess our indifference and lethargy. Like Paul, make us slaves, that 
i might win the more. For Jesus’ sake. Amen! 
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